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Slack and white 
together to 


Virginia schools 


“MASSIVE RESISTANCE ” 
BEFORE PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


From Jim Peck 


FFEBRUARY 2, opening day of Virginia schools’ 
second semester, was a memorable occasion, for it 
merked the first time in the history of the state—-and 


of the Deep South—that Negro and 
attended public school together. 


The two communities involved are Nor- 
folk and Arlington. Others will follow suit 
as court actions develop. 


Throughout the first semester 13,000 chil- 
dren in three communities had been de- 
prived of their educaticn through Governor 
J. Lindsay Almond Jr.'s ‘“ massive resist- 
ance” programme under which schools 
cloved rather than comply with court ovders 
to « tezrate. 

Governor Almond’s programme had been 
ruled unconstitutional not only by the 
fec.oral courts but by the state’s own 
Suoreme Court of Appeals. So, rather then 
defy the courts, as Governor Orvai Faubus 
of \rkansas continues to do in the inter- 


ti ly notorious Little Rock. situation, 
Governor Almond admitted defeat on 
Ja ‘y 28 before a special session of the 
st. logislature. In a feeble rearguard 


ac’ n aimed at facilitating a boycott of 


in ated schools, the special session 
ad pied measures repealing the comrpulscry 
sc | attendance law and providing tuition 
er for students wishing to attend segre- 
Re rivate schocls. 


‘rom the start the school-closing pro- 

sve kad beer unsonrricr. Students, 

crs and lawyers petitioned the Gov- 

xor to change policy. Student polls in- 
‘syted a prowing ov dositicn, 

Shortly after the Norfolk schools were 
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It also marked the 
first break through of the Deep South's recalcitrant 
adherence to school segregation, which the United 
States Supreme Court oultawed five years ago, 
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YIELDS 


white childrer Pay 


“ progress 


tyre A-sveacons are 


EXT 


TUESDAY SHOW SUPREME 
AND THE PARLIAMENTARY OPPOSITION. 


Apart from a few lines of introduction in one 


troops in the field” and thai 


BRITAIN MUST DISOWN. 
DULLES ‘ RISK WAR’ 


Paner, the Minister of Defence does not think it 
necessary to explain or defend his poticy. The 
Papers merely contain statistics and technical 


reports. 


Mr. Duncan Sandys has previously stated that Hiroshima 
‘primarily suitable for tactical use by 


a 


we decided not to defend the 


THREAT 


—PPU TO MACMILLAN 


THE Peace Pledge Union have told the British Prime Minister that they 

hope his visit to the Soviet \nion will not be prejud’ced by Mr. Dulles’ 
statement that the Western Allies were in complete agreement that they would 
risk war rather than be forced out of Berlin. 


They also hope that the British Govern- 
ment will disassociate itself from the sug- 
gestion that it is prepared to go to war 
over the Berlin problem. 

if Mr, Dulles’ threat is bluff then, says a 
letter signed by Stuart Morris, PPU General 
Secretary, “it is the worst form of political 
manceuvring which cannot possibly do other 
than increase the tension between East and 
West. 

The letter continues: 

“Jf the Western Allies really mean that 
they would go to war over Berlin, it seems 
to us preposterous to suggest that in the 
attempt to protect the Western position in 
Germany it is right to destroy Berlin and 
most of the rest of the world. It ts cer- 
tainly ironical that whereas in the Second 
World War we were doing our best to 


destroy Berlin, it appears that we are now 
ready to be destroyed ourselves for the sak+ 
of Berlin. 


“In our view the West is preparing for 
contingencies which are not actually en- 
visaged in any of the statements made, or 
actions contemplated, by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, 

To the best of our belief the most specific 
form of guarantee of access to Berlin was 
contained in the agreement made when the 
blockade was lifted on May 4, 1949. That 
agreement restored the status guo ante and 
stated that 


“In order to supplement this and other 
arrangements as regards movement of 
persons and goods between the East and 
West Zones and between the Zones and 
Berlin, each of the occupying authorities 
in his own Zone will have an obligation 
to take measures necessary to ensure the 
normal functioning and utilisation of rail, 
road and water transport. 


Recognise E. German Government 


“Tt would appear to us that under this 
arrangement the Soviet Government is per- 
fectly entitled to regard the handing over 
of its responsibilities to the East German 
authorities as a reasonable measure for 
carrying out those responsibilities. 


“We would suggest that the whole 
position would be much less difficult and 
acute if the Western Powers recognised 
the East German Government. 

“The fact that the agreement to divide 
Germany into the two major zones was 
part of a plan approved by the Western 
Allies makes them responsible for the set- 
ting up of a government in East Germany, 
since such a course was an inevitable con- 
sequence, 

“The fact that the British Government 
may not approve of the political colour 
of the East German Government is no 
reason for them to pretend that it does 
not exist. 

“We would therefore suggest that instead 
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£1,514,130,000 for— 


PROGRESS TO 
NCTION 


By CHRISTOPHER FARLEY 


TWO WHITE PAPERS ON PRITISH DEFENCE PUBLISITED ON 
CONTEMPT FOR BOTH THE PUBLIC 


whole country, but to defend only our 
bomber bases.” Now he has again 
demonstrated that people are expend- 
able—they are not a factor in his con- 
siderations at all. 


The two White Papers are “ Progress of 
the Five-Year Defence Plan ” and “ Defence 
Statistics 1959/60.” The first Paper sum- 
waarises the ‘‘ progress” made during the 
first two years in implementing the Gov- 
ment’s Plan announced in April, 1957. 

This Five-Year Plan was introduced by 
the Conservative Government when it had 
only three more years in office, on the 
confident assumption that if—as was quite 
likely—the Labour Party were returned to 
power, the framework of the Plan would 
be inherited with gratitude, 

“The aim of British policy,” writes Mr. 
Sandys, “is to promote peace and security 
through the settlement of international 
differences and comprehensive disarma- 
ment.” The basis of any real objection to 
Mr. Sandys’ papers ‘is that he is not help- 
ing to create the conditions in which settle- 
ments are reasonably possible, 

He is doing exactly the opposite, 

The defence programme Estimates for 
1959/69 have increased by another 
£48,680,000, which “is accounted for by 
additional charges of various kinds.” 


fantastic cost 


Defence, which is admitted to be impos- 
sible, is now expected to cost Britain 
£1,514,130,000 for the next 12 months, 


This fantastic sum, staked on the final 
gamble that it can help keep away World 
War III, is the price to be paid, in a world 
of starvation, misery and want, for ensur- 
ing that man remains poised on hell's brink, 

Technical developments which are being 
rushed through include guided missiles, 
short-range nuclear weapons, propelled 
stand-off bombs, ballistic rockets and super- 
sonic nuclear bombers. 


Other .possibilities are also indicated. 
Well over twice as much (£521,000,090 
gross) is to be spent on production and re- 
search by the Ministry: of Supply as by the 
Air Ministry. The Ministry of Supply is 
responsible for the germ warfare plant at 
Porton. 


“No major change,” says Mr. Sandys, “ is 
contemplated in the structure or réle of 
Civil Defence,” which is to continue as an 
exercise in ignoring the obvious, 

The change-over to the new-style army 
continues, and it remains the Government's 
intention to end conscription in 1962. 

These two White Papers portray a night- 
mare world. Man's utter inhumanity is 
taken for granted, and there is no alter- 
native but to rush on to the bitter end. 
In next week’s PN . 
GEORGH 
LANSBURY 


CENTENARY 


and 
Aldermastoa film 
supplement 
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AMERICA’S UNIONS: MORE MEMBERS, POWER AND MONEY 


But they've lost their go! 


By SIDNEY LENS 


HE re-united American Federation of Labour-Congress of Industrial Organ- 


isations has now rounded out three years of existence. But the results of 
accouplement—to use one of John L. Lewis’ colourful terms—are far from 


encouraging. 

As a matter of fact, unity has been much 
less of a boon to American labour in the 
1950s than was the schism of the 1930s. 
When Lewis's Committee for Industrial 
Organisation broke away from the AFL in 
1935 it gave the whole movement new life. 

In the three years that followed CIO 
92D FBTDOSDOODC, 


TORQUAY VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE 
Ideal situation within easy reach of sea, station 
and shops. Highly recommended. Just the place 
for your Spring holiday. Write for brochure! 
Mr. & Mrs. E. S. White, Nutcombe, Rowdens, 
Torquay. Tel. 3141. 


ILFRACOMBE 


A welcome awaits you at 


FAIRWYNDS VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE 
Why not take an early holiday and enjoy 
the delights of DEVON in the spring. 
Mr, & Mrs. F. C, Burton, Wilder Rd. 
Tel.: 85. V.C.A. Member 
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pyramided from 1,000,000 to 4,000,000 
members, and the AFL itself recovered 
poise sufficiently to eventually triple its 
forces. The split activated thousands of 
zealots and radicals, introduced new strate- 
gies and new ideas, so that overnight many 
an industrial goliath which had fought 
labour for decades, such as General Motors 
or US Steel, was suddenly forced to sign 
its first major union contract. 


By contrast the December, 1955, accouple- 
ment has been bereft of results. After three 
years the united Federation is down from 
15,000,000 to 13,000,000 members. It lost 
more than 1,500.000 when it expelled the 
Teamsters Union for unethical practices, 
and hundreds of thousands more as a 
result of automation and the recession. 
Walter Reuther’s Auto Union has declined 
from 1,328,00 in 1955 to 1,026,000 today. 
The same process is evident in the steel 
union and other mass industry groups. 


It was expected in 1955 that such losses 
would be more than offset by organising 
drives amongst the 26.000,000 organised 
Jabourers in the South, in the retail field, 
amongst white collar workers and in agri- 
culture. But no major organising effort has 
succeeded. During the first quarter of 1958 
only 37,000 proletarians joined the ranks; 
in the third quarter 78,000. Projected on a 
yearly basis this fell far short of the losses 
due to technological and other unemploy- 
ment, 


STRIFE WITHIN 


Internally, too, the results of accouple- 
ment are not universally heartening. The 
old strife between craft and industrial 
unionism continues. Hardly a month passes 
without a craft union threatening to “ take 
a walk.” Latest such threat is by the 
850,000-member carpenters union. 

On the political front, AFL-CIO boasted 
a resounding victory in the last Congres- 
sional elections, but the tide that turned to 
the Democrats in November was not 
motored so much by organised labour as 
by unemployment and a general malaise. 
Only in the defeat of five right-to-work 
laws did the Federation make its weight 
felt. 

Here it did a magnificent job of mobilis- 
ing the ranks. But this, like almost every 


other success of the union movement these 
past few years, has been a defensive one. 
There are still 18 states with right-to-work 
laws that inhibit labour’s organising efforts. 
And in the halls of Congress this year the 
movement will be spending its major ener- 
gies warding off restrictive legislation such 
as that proposed by President Eisenhower, 
rather than advancing new social reforms. 

Since the 1930s American unions have 
grown sixfold in number from three to 
18,000,000. Through their treasuries now 
flow $620,000,000 a year in dues and they 
control many billions of dollars in welfare 
funds. 

But this power, and the new status of 
labour with government, is deceptive. Actu- 
ally the movement has lost its momentum. 
It has made no gains in a decade in en- 
hancing its social role. 

The Federation is a complex of Big 
Labour—powerful unions such as those of 
auto, steel, machinists, carpenters, teamsters, 
electrical workers, whose members earn 
$100 a week-plus—and Little Labour-—- 
dozens of small and relatively ineffective 
organisations in textile, retail, white collar, 
agriculture—which are going nowhere. The 
Textile Union, for instance, is today smaller 
by perhaps 50 per cent than it was a decade 
or so ago. The 2,000,000 agricultural 
workers average less than $30 a week, 
millions of retail workers are in the $40 a 
week category, etc. 


DECLINE IN ETHICS 


True, on the positive side, the united 
Federation has purged itself of a number 
of corrupt leaders, such as Dave Beck. But 
this, too, is deceptive. The virus of business 
unionism runs deep in the AFL-CIO. The 
decline in ethics, particularly in the last ten 
or fifteen years, is general. More and more 
there is an aping of business mores and 
business salaries. Many an_ international 
union official earns $30,000 to $50,000 a 
year; and hundreds of local union leaders 
are in the $15,000 to $30,000 a year cate- 
gory. The gap. both economic and spiritual, 
between rank and file and leader has en- 
larged. Evangelism has declined. Faction- 
alism has all but disappeared as the big 
unions have institutionalised. 

What is clearly lacking in the house of 
labour today is neither funds nor forces, 
but ideas and idealistic fervour. Alas, how- 
ever, these basic ingredients are not only 
lacking in society itself—in large doses, that 
is—but in labour as well. If the hyphen- 
ated AFL-CIO marks time it is because of 
this more than anything else. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD-ROBIN _ 


TAKES OVER 


AT THE NPC 


A profile of Robin Diren by Margaret Tims 


T a gathering of the National Peace 
Council in the Friends International 
Centre on Feb. 2, many tributes were 
paid by officers of the Council and 
representatives of affiliated organisa- 
tions to the work of Eric Baker, who 
gave up his post as General Secretary 
at the end of January. 


He has now left for a two-months’ visit 
to Greece, Turkey and Cyprus on behalf of 
the Friends Peace Committee. He hopes 
also to see Danilo Dolci in Sicily on his 
return journey, 


A 


The new General Secretary, 25-year-old 
Robin Dixon, is the youngest ever to be 
appointed by the Council. But he has 
already proved himself a keen internation- 
alist. He was formerly National Youth 
Secretary for the United Nations Associa- 
tion, and has also worked for the Inter- 
Church Aid and Refugee Service. 


A bike and £100 


When he was 21 he set off with £100 and 
a bicycle to see the world. He didn’t quite 


see all of it, but he cycled from Calais as 
far as Athens and then reached the Middle 
East and Africa. He worked for two years 
in Kenya and a year in Cyprus. “It is not 
difficult for a young person today to see 


the world,” he says, “if you're prepared to 
take things as they come and don't try and 
stick to a specific plan.” 

It is out cf this personal contact with 
people of other countries that Robin Dixon 
has come to sce the importance of inter- 
national co-operation. He is a firm believer 
in people secing at first hand how others 


live, and is enthusiastic for work camps; , 


and not only because it was there that he 
met his wife, who is Dutch. 


Working tegether 


“You soon find out how difficult inter- 
national co-operation is,” he observes, “ if 
you have tried digging a hole in the 
ground, in an efficient way, with six 
different people from six different coun- 
tries, speaking six different languages. How 
much more difficult must it be for the 
statesmen of these countries to work 
together! ” 

He would like to see some kind of inter- 
national service as an alternative to national 
service. He was himself exempt from mili- 
tary service on medical grounds, but he is 
not a conscientious objector to all war in 
all circumstances. He feels strongly, though, 
that pacifists and non-pacifists should co- 
operate in working for peace, and as Secre- 
tary of the National Peace Council he will 
do his best to further this aim. 
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Life in a Tunisian 
work camp 


Working with 
the Arabs 


By FRANCIS TONKS 
OY Ya RR OF 


JAVERY year Service Civil Inter- 
national and other work camp 
organisations send teams to help 
refugees, to repair flood damage, to 
build houses for the homeless, and 
to work in scores of different pro- 
jects. 

SCI itself was founded after World War I 
by Pierre Ceresole, a Swiss pacifist, who 
believed that international teams doing 
constructive work together would break 
down national prejudice and resentment 
and that some form of social service 
should replace military service. 

His first scheme, the rebuilding of a war- 
torn village in Northern France by a 
team that included Germans, had great 
value as a symbol of reconciliation and 
hope. In the same spirit of service and 
a desire for mutual understanding volun- 
teers have gone from Western and Eastern 
countries and vice-versa, 


REMOTE VILLAGE 


I was fortunate enough last September to 
attend the camp at Bled Sbita in Tunisia 
for a month with a team of 18, half of 
which were Arabs. The remainder came 
from France, Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Britain, Sweden and the USA, 

We were in a remote village 30 miles south 
of Kairouan in Central Tunisia. The 
scheme, worked out with the full support 
of the Tunisian Rural Development 
Authority, was to build 20 houses. This 
was started, and while I was there founda- 
tions were dug and stones were moved 
closer to the sites. The future house- 
holders worked with us and we hope are 
developing the habit of co-operation in 
the affairs of the new village. 

Tunisia is a difficult country for European 
volunteers. During August it was exces- 
sively hot. All water had to be disin- 
fected. Cuts and scratches easily went 
septic. Yet the country is fascinating and 
often very beautiful. 

Predominantly Arab, the people have a 
real charm and friendliness. Yet despite 
the colourfulness it is a poor country 
dependent entirely on its agriculture. 
There is much unemployment. Some- 
times there is no rain for a year or even 
several years and the people go hungry. 
At the village where we stayed the only 
medical attention available locally came 
once every three months when a doctor 
visited the country areas. Fortunately, 
our team included girls with nursing 
training who could provide some treat- 
ment, 


DOCTOR IN TUNIS 


1 have many happy memories of the 
country and its people. I remember the 
doctor in Tunis who was so pleased to 
hear that [ had not been in the army, 
and was an anti-militarist like himself. 
He brought out a bottle of lemonade for 
a cool drink and was as helpful as he 
could possibly be. My contribution to 
the evening's entertainment was to teach 
my Tunisian friends to sing “On Ilkla 
Moor Baht ’at.’ This was a huge suc- 
cess, partly because “bahtata” is the 
Arabic word for potato. 

The camp was a useful example in a small 
way of Arab-European co-operation. In 
it Frenchmen and Algerians worked side 
by side as did others of different nation- 
alities and colours. The camp continued 
until the end of December under the 
leadership of Bill Taylor, who came 
direct from Tunisia after a month with 
Danilo Dolci in Sicily. It is just one of 
many projects organised by Noel Platteuw 
of SCI in Tunisia. 

Experience and knowledge gained there can 
be used to bring aid to the poverty- 
Stricken and economically under-deve- 
loped Middle East. This type of project 
should engage the interest of every paci- 
fist as it tackles the basic human problems 
of housing, health and hunger that face 
Arab and European alike, 
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DESEGREGATION 
"THE Rev. Martin Luther King, 
leader of the year-long non-violent 
boycott of segregated buses in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, has sent me a copy 
of a very valuable booklet entitled “ A 
First Step Toward School Integration.” 

It describes the backing a small inter- 
racial group in Nashville, Tennessee, gave 
to Negro parents who dared—in the face of 
mounting community pressures—to “claim 
the American heritage for their children.” 
It tells how the challenge facing those who 
believe in equal rights can be met as school 
integration moves further south. 

“ Nashville was an important test of non- 
violent techniques in the schools,” writes 
Dr. King. “ The outcome suggests that the 
same methods can be used in other southern 
communities where court-ordered integra- 
tion is being thwarted by terrorism.” 


The story of Nashville, told by Anna 
Holden, a research associate in social 
sciences at Fisk University, is in turn in- 
spiring and terrifying, and the illustrations 
are appropriate. One photo is particularly 
impressive. It shows irate segregationists, 
complete with poster (“Keep Our White 
Schools White. KKK”), exchanging angry 
words with police at the Glenn school after 
officers had escorted three Negro children 
into the school. 


..» MEANS HARD WORK 


PERHAPS the most valuable part 

of this 16-page story is an 

appendix setting out basic principles and 
specific steps. The former include “co- 
operation, understanding and non-violence,” 
personal contact, the need for individual 
effort (‘‘ we must be prepared to go through 
mobs if necessary”), and the value of the 


“| renounce war and ! will never 
support or sanction another ” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis 


of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
6, Endsleigh Street London, W.C.1 


GET NATURE TO DO THE WORK — Get the 
Gardener 


THE NEW GROW - IT - YOURSELF 
MONTHLY has become Britain's top circu- 
lation gardening monthly because it shows 
you how to make nature do the work in a 
completely new system of gardening. 


GROW YOUR OWN HEALTH. The essacn- 
tial portion of your diet including eggs and 
honey on the smallest plot for One Hour’s 
Work a Week, and cut out vitamin pills, 
tonics and the irritation of minor illnesses 
Regular features include: Articles by New- — 
man Turner and Barbara Woodhouse, “(My 
Uncommon Garden,” hig Pet Section, Gar- 
dening gadgets to do it for you. 


SPECIAL OFFER to Peace News 
Readers: 12 issues for £1 post free. 


The Gardener 


Small Livestock and Pet Owner. Edited on 
the farm by 


Newman Turner and W. E. Shewell-Cooper 
Monthly Is. 6d.; 22s. a year, post free. 


FERNE, SHAFTESBURY, DORSET 


rocccaccccocecoososoososoog 
“PACIFISM IN THE COLD WAR” 

! February 28 - March ! 
WEEKEND SCHOOL | 


arranged by London & South East 
Areas Peace Pledge Union at 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
Friends Meeting House, Grosvenor Pk., 


Starting at 3 p.m. Saturday and 
2.30 p.m. Sunday (Harrinton’s Cafe) 


Speakers: Wallace Hancock, 
Skinner, Stuart Morris. 

; Subjects: The Church’s Responsibility; 

' Political Survey; Non-resistance. 


Allen 


Chairman : Sybil Morrison 


Myrtle Solomon, 6 Endsleigh St. W.C.1. 


| All Welcome—Particulars from: 


inter-racial group, which “ is a live demon- 
stration that integration works.” 


The specific steps incorporate: 


@ Organising the solidarity of parents 
to lower the risk of their succumb- 


ing to intimidation, especially by 
talking with them in their own 
homes. 


@ Being thoroughly informed in order 
to be of maximum assistance. 


@ Letting school and public officials 
know of interest and activity on 
behalf of desegregation. 


@ Protesting against any police laxity 
towards agitators (they “will not 
take firm steps unless they know the 
community is behind them”). 

@ Standing firm in a crisis, when vic- 
tims “expect those who share their 
convictions to stick with them when 
the going is rough.” 

@ Recognising one’s own power, invit- 
ing others to join the work and con- 
centrating on one project at a time. 


“A First Step Toward School Integra- 
tion” is published at 25 cents by the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality, 38 Park Row, New 
York 38. CORE, as it is widely called, has 
affiliated local groups across the United 
States working to abolish racial discrimina- 
tion by direct, non-violent methods. In a 
foreword to the booklet Dr. King recalls 
that CORE was established in 1943, and its 
groups “have worked steadily by peaceful 
means to end discrimination in restaurants, 
hotels, theatres, transportation and employ- 
ment.” 


“The key to success in Nashville,” he 
concludes, ‘“‘ was CORE’s policy of backing 
up the parents—by visifing them and by 
escorting their children to integrated 
schools. If Little Rock had had a strong 
inter-racial group, Governor Faubus might 
have been checked without the use of 
federal troops.” 


“WHAT NEXT?” 


in has been a little difficult for those 

of us who went to Swaffham to 

estimate the impact of the demonstrations, 
but every day brings fresh evidence. An 
MP told me there had been more private 


discussion in the Commons over Swaffham 
than there ever was after the Aldermaston 
March. Then a correspondent in Berlin 
wrote to me recently: “I saw a man in the 
bus reading a report of your action in an 
illustrated paper. . . . I told him that I 
knew some of these people.” When our 
friend got off the bus five or six people 
were left discussing the subject. 


The reports in distant papers were par- 
ticularly interesting. I was struck by the 
coverage of one small provincial newspaper 
in Switzerland which carried a very good 
picture of Ian Dixon (with the inevitable 
grin) under arrest and being carried off 
limp by Her Majesty’s police constables. 
Tan, incidentally, is out of jail and back at 
Swansea University. 


But perhaps the most encouraging sign 
of all is after public meetings the insist- 
ence of members of the audience on know- 
ing “what next?” There’s quite a lot 
coming in a year which is going to be 
dominated by the General Election, but the 
repeat Aldermaston four-day march planned 
for Easter already looks as if it’s going to 
attract campaigners on a huge scale. It 
will also be something of a reunion of 
Aldermaston veterans, Swaffham _ convicts 
and provincial radicals making their annual 
visit to the capital. 


MODEST FIRST STEP? 


Av ES BARNETT JANNER, MP, re- 
“~~ cently introduced in the House 
of Commons a Bill to amend the law relat- 
ing to the making and disposing of offen- 
sive weapons. The weapons in question? 


Flick knives. 
TAILPIECE 


J AST week I mentioned the pro- 
= digious energy of the Rev. 
Michael Scott. Just after merely writing 
about him I felt so exhausted that I decided 
to “get away from it all” for an hour and 
wandered along to the University Union 
for a meal. At the next table half a dozen 
students were discussing nuclear disarma- 
ment. Talking with them—Michael Scott! 
I crept out with my tail between my legs. 


— Phyz 


Odd happenings at the CO Tribunal 


By MAVIS JAMES 


A JEHOVAH WITNESS was com- 

plimented by the London Tribunal 
for Conscientious Objectors, and a 
Doctor of Medicine was told that he 
was to work for the next two years in 
a mental hospital in his own _ pro- 
fession. 

The Jehovah Witness, Christopher Brown, 
held the interest of every member of the 
Tribunal on Jan, 23 throughout his case. 
This is phenomenal. Jehovah Witnesses 
who give the impression that they have 
learnt their speeches from discs fail to hold 
the interest of the members as a rule. 
Speaking without the monotonous sing-song 
tone which is characteristic of so many of 
the sect, Brown dealt with every question 
directly, avoiding scriptural texts and un- 
necessary repetition. 


Said Sir Gerald Hargreaves, Chairman 
of the Tribunal: 


“We should like to compliment this appli- 
cant. He is a very sincere Christian, and 
he has done his best with what is a very 
thorny question. But we still think that 
as the Witnesses say that God has 
in the past directed His chosen people to 
fight, and fundamentally God does not 
change His mind, and Christopher Brown 
agrees, his position is not different from 
the other Witnesses who have their foot 
in both camps. 
We do not agree on this, and we are put- 
ting in a Minority Report which will help 
Christopher Brown at the Appellate Tri- 
bunal, if he goes there.” 
Among the points raised by Brown were: 
“T am not here to show that I am a paci- 
fist. I am here to show that I have a con- 
scientious objection to warfare.” 

And, “I have not said that fighting is a 


“s 


sin. It is disobeying God which is a sin.” 


And, “ God’s principles remain the same. 
His laws change.” 


And, “Christians today are required to 
remove evil. But not with carnal weapons.” 


One condition 


Dr. Phillip Rack, who has spent the last 
seven years in social work in the East End 
of London, and whose first statement to 
the Tribunal was written nine years ago, 
said that he would have considered going 
to the Friends Ambulance Unit, but he had 
heard that they were disbanding. He asked 
therefore if he might do the work for which 
he had been trained, but to perform it 
where it was most urgently needed, that is, 
within a mental hospital. 


The Tribunals are reluctant to permit 
conscientious objectors to continue in their 
own profession, and they are adamant in 
tefusing to comply with what they term 
“‘ preferences ” for certain work. However, 
the four conditions usually granted to COs 
were waived in the case of Dr. Rack. He 
was given one condition, to work in a fully 
qualified mental hospital. Sir Gerald Har- 
greaves said: “ We accept the suggestion 
he puts forward.” 


Stand by them 


Whilst the Tribunals are better attended 
these days by friends and relatives of the 
applicants and by young men who are 
going to stand as conscientious objectors 
within the next few months, it is regret- 
table to observe that the Jehovah Wit- 
nesses lend far more moral support to their 
members than any other religious denom- 
ination, and that the humanitarian and 
moral CO all too frequently still faces this 
momentous occasion alone. 
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HARD FACTS 


OUR financial year has. 
ended. We aimed to raise 
£2,000 from these fort- 
nightly appeals for the 
Peace News Fund and 
have failen short by £176. 

We shall not know 


PN» 


unti! our books are FUND 
balanced just how seri VATES? 
j rious 


this deficit will be in view 
of the heavy Joss we carried over from the 
previous year. 


One thing we do know, we shall need to 
raise at least £2,500 in 1959 and must raise 
as much as we can before the difficult 
months of May, June, July and August are 
with us, 


If you can purchase extra copies of Peace 
News to pass on to interested people, or 
send an extra contribution to the PN Fund 
this week you will be helping us to get over 
the hurdle represented by this deficit. 


Remember, the Fund and the sales activi- 
ties of cur readers are all that stand between 
Peace News and its extinction. They also 
provide us with the means of extending and 
enJarging our influence—the most important 
task of all, 

THE EDITOR. 

Contributions since Feb. 1, 1958: £1,824 
8s, 10d. 


The following anonymous contributions 
gratefully acknowledged : Undergrad, Uni- 
versity of Exeter, £1; Anon, Gt. Yarmouth, 
10s.; “Good Luck,” Gt, Bromley, £2 10s.; 
“Communist,” 10s.: Anon, Redcar, 7s, 6d. 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 


A DAY’S PAY FOR 
WAR ON WANT 


From FRANK LEES 


QN March 4 for the third year run- 

ning there will be held a War on 
Want day on which numbers of young 
men and women throughout Britain 
will give their day’s earnings to help 
overcome world poverty. 


In 1957 about £300 was raised for the 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees and 
for Inter-church Aid, in 1958 a similar sum 
for WHO and Friends Service Council. 
This year support is for UNICEF and for 
a CMS Training Farm in the Sudan. 


The day is run by the Young Quaker 
War on Want Committee. There are a 
large number of War on Want Committees 
operating in particular towns, but there is 
no national body. The Committee works 
primarily among Young Quakers, but is 
trying also to draw in other youth organisa- 
tions, 

“The object of holding a War on Want 
day in this way,” Frank Lees, Clerk to the 
Young Quaker War on Want Committee, 
told Peace News on Monday, “is to link 
War on Want with everyday life and work. 
It is intended to demonstrate that our 
ordinary work should benefit all men, and 
it inevitably raises the question whether it 
does. 


Break down rivalries 


“The War on Want day has a growing 
number of supporters, including readers of 
Peace News. What we should really like to 
see is the growth of an international move- 
ment which would cut across the national 
rivalries which now vitiate aid to poorer 
countries. 

“The spreading of the idea of War on 
Want is quite as important as the raising 
of money. It is difficult to persuade gov- 
ernments to give foreign aid and doubly 
difficult to keep power politics out of it. 
The best hope of doing so lies in the crea- 
tion of a public opinion in favour of this 
aid as a matter of elementary justice.” 

The treasurer for the War on Want day 
on March 4 is David Mitchell, 7 Lambert 
Road, Ribbleton, Preston, Lancs. 


MABEL EYLES AND ‘PARTNERS. 
DUPLICATING, SHORTHAND, TYP- 


ING, TRANSLATING, PRINTING. 


PRIVATE LESSONS (ENGLISH. 
FRENCH, LATIN). 395 Hornsey Road, 
London, N.19. MOU 1761. 
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TPE NEW PURITANS 


"(HE LABOUR PARTY is in theory the radical party 
in Britain. Its failure to attract young people is there- 
fore s‘gaificant. 


Last week, in three articles in the Manchester Guardian, Mr. 
Anthony Howard looked at the reasons for this failure. 


One of the main reasons for it, according to Mr, Howard, 
is the puritanism of the Labour Party. He quotes a statement of 
Dr. Edith Summerskill's as evidence of this puritanism. “ The 
material conception of society,” said Dr. Summerskill, “ neither 
excites nor interests the youth of to-day.” 


This narrow attitude keeps young people from joining the 
Labour Party. Mr. Howard quotes with approval Mr, Gaitskell s 
reply to it: “People are entitled to higher living standards. | 
am not ashamed to say that I have no sympathy with peonle 
who, owning cars themselves, are always deploring the number 
of new cars coming on the road. If we have our Labour policy 
and our expansion it will not be so very far off before every 
family in the country has a car of its own.” 


* * x 


HE attitudes expressed by Dr. Summerskili and Mr. 
Gaitskell seem to us to be both facets of the puritan 
attitude to life. 


Dr. Summerskill inherits the moral earnestness of the Puritans, 
their concern with the meaning of life. But she lacks their moral 
imagination. The Puritans rejected surface: appearances because 
they hoped to revolutionise the world; they wanted to create “a 
new heaven and a new earth.” Dr. Summerskill only wants some 
social engineering that will make our society less wasteful. 


Mr. Gaitskell, on the other hand, still wants a revolution, 
even though it is only a material one. He has inherited the 
Puritan desire for an abundance of material goods. His vision 
is to that extent an imaginative one. But he forgets that the 
Puritans saw the possession of material goods as a sign of virtue, 
as a sign of God's grace. For him they are only a matter of 
comfort and convenience. Moral earnestness has degencrated into 
“ everybody with his home and car.” 


So what was in the hands of John Milton and John Bunyan 
an impressive vision of life has become in the hands of the 
“modern” Puritans a dreary earnestness or a meaningless 
hedonism. 


Neither of these attitudes is attractive to young people. It 
is not that they consciously reject them—that would be to credit 
them with more political awareness than they have. It is rather 
that they turn away, bored and uninterested, Politics is a marginal 
activity that has no relevance to what they feel is important. 


If young people are to play an active part in politics a way 
must be found of combining moral seriousness and imagination. 


x x * 


JN the past few years there have been signs that this is 
happening. 


We think particularly of Sir Richard Acland ss resig- 
nation from Parliament in 1955 so that he could test 
opinion on the manufacture of the British H-bomb; of 
Harold Steele’s attempt to get into the British testing area; 
of the voyage of the Golden Rule and the Phoenix; of 
the Aldermaston March; ard of the recent Swaffham 
demonstrations. 


And we are glad to note that in all these projects 
pacifists have played an important part. 


It is by gestures of this kind that we can seriously challenge 
people to examine their beliefs. In the last few years it has 
become apparent that the view of politics as a matter of only 
personal selfish interest is one that excites very few people. 


Sir Richard Acland, Harold Steele, the crews of the Golden 
Rule and the Phoenix, the organisers of the Aldermaston march, 
and the Swaffham demonstrators have shown their belief that 
politics is a matter that concerns us all. 


They believed that their actions could help to change the 
world. We who have been inspired by them have a duty to 
inspire other people. If we do this young people are not the 
only people whom we will attract. 


Mr. Dulles... 


MR. DULLES has visited the European Powers. Mr. 

Macmillan and Mr, Selwyn Lloyd go to Moscow 
on February 21. The international diplomatic pace is 
quickening. What chance is there of genuine change 
in the Cold War ? 

fhe immediate cause of Western activity, Mr. 
Khrushchov’s declaration on Berlin, has so far failed 
to reveal any constructive Western policy. The Western 
Powers, we are told, will act in unison and “ stand 
firm” on Berlin. But beyond this, nothing. 

This silence reflects the confusion in Western diplo- 
matic circles. The West has had in recent years only 
one common policy on Berlin, Germany and Central 
Europe: letting things slide, hoping for the best and 
building up military preparations. It was Dr. 
Adenauer, later followed by General de Gaulle, who 
surpassed Mr, Dulles as the most ardent supporter of 
such an approach. Under this “ policy ” such initiatives 
as the Rapacki Plan for disengagement were quietly 
placed in the archives. 

Now, however, it is impossible to continue such a 
course. Before Mr. Dulles left Washington there was 
some hope that he had recognised this fact. Not only 
was he under pressure from the majority Democratic 
Party and Senator Fulbright, the new Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee; he was also going 
to have private talks in Paris and Bonn where posi- 
tions were considerably less flexible than his own. 
There was also his remark as he left Washington that, 
as far as the USA was concerned, there was not going 
to be a war over Berlin. Were there not, people asked, 
grounds for hope ? 


-- - Cours Europe 


MR DULLES’ tour has removed any such grounds. 

In London he stated frankly that he had no new 
proposals, but had come “ because I suspect that, dur- 
ing the coming weeks, we shall be forced to take some 
important decisions pressed on us by the Soviet 
Union.” 

In Paris the Secretary of State announced that he 
had come to “co-ordinate the decisions to be taken,” 
and it became clear that General de Gaulle had rein- 
forced his position by gaining the right of “ consulta- 
tion’ on global politics. 

In Bonn Mr, Dulles went out of his way to empha- 
sise his agreement with Dr, Adenauer. They estab- 
lished the “principle” of ‘‘no concessions without 
counter-concessions ” in dealing with Russia (although 
it must be stated that a more accurate version of this 
has always been the basis of Power politics: ‘no 
consideration of anything lacking concessions ”’). 

Mr. Dulles is back in Washington with nothing but 
the impossible : a determination to stand firm without 
a policy. Meanwhile it is announced that he has in- 
formed the foreign affairs committee of the House of 
Representatives that there was “ complete agreement ” 
on “risking a war rather than being taken out of 
Berlin.” The apologist for the “ deterrent” has shown 
that it is not to be a deterrent at all—it will, if 
necessary, be used. 


Mae for Moscow 


NR. MACMILLAN meanwhile prepares his own 

tour. His position is less terrifying than that of 
any of the other Western spokesmen, and he appears 
to oppose trying to force a road passage through to 
Berlin in June. 

But Mr. Macmillan’s visit to Moscow is widely 
interpreted, both at home and abroad, as being an 
astute move in an election year to keep him in office 
for a further five. Even The Times’ correspondent in 
Washington reports that authorities there regard the 
visit “essentially as a political gesture to British 
opinion.” It must be admitted that Mr. Macmillan’s 
record as Suez chauvinist and colonial ruler does not 
inspire confidence in his political principles. 

But, above all, it is difficult to see genuine changes 
coming from so conservative and restricting an influ- 
ence as international diplomacy. When self-styled 
“ progressives” of both East and West announce that 
the only way to achieve peace, freedom or justice is 
through top-level talks, there is something fundament- 
ally corrupt in their radicalism. 


Geneva 


HE letter from a reader in Geneva, published on 

page five, shows how much easier it is to be 
optimistic “Jocally” than at a distance from the 
nuclear conference. The local observer, watching day- 
by-day events, notices inches of progress in negotia- 
tions, whereas the man at a distance pays scant atten- 
tion to points of detail and keeps a keener weather-eye 
focussed on points of fundamental importance. The 
one sees every leaf of the trees, the other the overall 
impression of the wood. 

It seemed good news when the conference agreed on 
four articles of a draft treaty before Christmas. But 
none of these got anywhere near the core of the 
problem to be solved. That is, and remains, how the 
fundamental clash between the Western view of an 
adequate international control over nuclear experi- 
ments and preparations for nuclear warfare can be 
reconciled to Russian ideas on the same subject. 


The Soviets remain firmly welded to the earlier pro- 
nouncement of the technical conference that nuclear 
tests can be detected by already existing means, so 
that international powers-of supervision are really not 
necessary at all, though they are willing to concece a 
certain measure of such applicd control. the West, on 
the other hand, no longer accepts the technicians’ view 
and wants a cast-iron system of control. 


Specifically, as far as the present impasse is con- 
cerned, the Russians are digging their feet in on the 
condition that in the voting in the proposed Control 
Commission decisions must be unanimous—-which 
amounts to the same thing as the veto in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

The West refuses to accept this condition, because 
it would mean that any decision could always be 
blocked by the Soviets—and the Soviets, in their turn, 
are not willing to accept yet another international 
organisation in which they would always be in a 
minority. 

Both points of view are reasonable, viewed from 
their own side. It is obvious, therefore, that it must 
be difficult to find a comprornise between the two 
standpoints. As on so many other occasions, thy real 
trouble is simply that neither side will trust the other. 
Is it foolish to suggest that the only way to break the 
deadlock is the paciiist suggestion of unilateral adven- 
ture into one-sided abandonment of faith in “ military ” 
strength ? 


Penal policy 


NUR. BUTLER, the Home Secretary, is determined 

to be known as a reformer; and his new policy 
announced in a White Paper last weck is to a con- 
siderable extent evidence of this. 


The faith in more Detention Centres is 
a little odd, because experienced workers 
have not been very convinced about the 
success of these institutions which were 
brought in as a sop to the fire-eaters in 
both Houses who regretted the abolition of 
the birch for young offenders in 1948. 

The early Detention Centres were rough 
and certainly gave the short sharp shock 
which had been referred to when they were 
being discussed in the House of Commons: 
but protests about some of the worst aspects 
of the regime have led to considerable 
modification, and now the Centres are not 
doing what they were supposed to do, they 
are producing better results. It is a strange 
paradox, 


Now they are to be used as minor penal 
establishments for any young person serv- 
ing up to six months, whereas they were 
originally intended only for the violent and 
unco-operative youngsters (the sending of 
conscientious objectors to such centres was 
quite contrary to the intention of the law). 


The plan to integrate prison treatment 
and borstal training for young people sent- 
enced to anything over six months might at 
least take the werst features out of im- 
prisonment which can never by any stretch 
of imagination serve a useful purpose for 
young people. 

But it is still to be hoped that non-penal 
methods will be used more widely rather 
than less widely; the newspaper headline 
describing the new proposals as a ‘Get 
Tough” policy is a little misleading: the 
proposals are really an attempt to get more 
sensible and flexible so that every indivi- 
dual may be better understood and assisted || 
by his treatment. 

To any who have been there, such as our war-time 
objectors and the recent rocket-site demonstrators, there 
will be unanimous approval for the renewed plan (first 
proposed in 1938) for the removal of Holloway Prison; 
and cqually so for the rebuilding and modernisation of 
our local prisons. After years of penury it seems that 
the Prison Commissioners may once again have some 
hope of getting on with their plan, probably because 
unemployment will provide available labour, or leave 
prisoners short of other work. 

Much of the White Paper is speculative and is put 
out now only for debate and discussion as some of 
the proposals need legislation which cannot be pro- 
vided until the next Session of Parliament—-which may 
mean the next Government, 

There are many faults, but no complacency, and an 
outstanding feature of the White Paper is the emphasis 
on enquiry and research, with an imposing list of 
research projects now in hand. The possibility of pro- 
vision of a better prison earnings scheme, the hope 
that some scheme of compensation for the victims of 
crime might be evolved, and that there shall be more 
remand centres and opportunities for observation and 
classification of prisoners, are all to the good. 

In the end, however, prison and prison buildings can 
never be the real solution of the problems of crime. 
More examination, more knowledge, and more reports 
for the courts will help to keep offenders out of prison, 
and it is good to know that, in addition to the many 
proposals in the White Paper, the Home Secretary is 
“at last ‘ (as The Times says) intending to set up a 
new enquiry into the working of the Probation Service. 
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Geneva Conference 
Votes and the Bomb 


Gloom over Geneva 


S a resident in Geneva, I share the pro- 

prietory, if not vested, interest of the 
Genevese in the success of conferences held 
in their city. I am therefore biassed. 
Frankly, I prefer my bias to your consistent 
denigration of the current Conference on 
the discontinuance of nuclear tests; it almost 
seems that you have a vested interest in its 
tailure. 

As early as November 14 you began to 
dismiss the chances of success, suggesting 
that the delegates were wasting their time 
and the taxpayers’ money. You have ad- 
mittedly, made the Conference front-page 
news whenever a_ visiting deputation of 
pacifists has been received by the delega- 
tions; but these deputations, however ill- 
conceived some of them may have been, 
take pride of place in your articles, and one 
would not infer that their reception was an 
act of courtesy on the part of the delega- 
tions. On the contrary, one deputation came 
to “spur on the atom talks,” another, 
apparently, “to raise the dignity of the 
Conference,” while a third is stated to have 
met, at one of the delegations, “ with an 
inexperienced young man.” 


This patronising attitude won't do. Of 
course, the delegations are not manned by 
pacifists, but there is no reason to suppose 
that they do not contain people determined 
to reach an agreement if that is humanly 
possible. It is my understanding that, con- 
trary to your suggestions, they are working 
very hard, and in the interests of causes 
which you have at heart. 


Nor will it do to suggest that this hard 
work has led nowhere. “No progress has 
yet been made,” you announced on Nov- 
ember 28, one week after the first major 
breakthrough which enabled the Conference 
to complete four articles of a draft treaty 
before Christmas. ‘“‘ The Conference is not 
getting anywhere,” you state on January 30, 
on the eve of very delicate negotiations of 
which no one can foresee the outcome. 
“Had you forgotten the Conference,” you 
asked your readers on November 28. Well 
they might if Peace News were their sole 
source of information. I have found much 
more accurate reports of the progress of 
the Conference and more hopeful estimates 
of its chances of success in the conservative 
sections of the British and Swiss Press. 


It is a great disappointment to me that 
you should have abandoned hope and in- 
terest so early, when I expect a paper with 
your traditions to hold out hope to the end 
—which, admittedly, may be bitter. You 
seem to have done this because you happen 
to prefer a unilateral renunciation of tests 
by one government to an agreement to end 
them by several. 


Your solution may well be relevant if the 
Conference should fail. To urge it now 
doesn't help at all. So far from “ improv- 
ing the atmosphere,” as you suggest on 
January 30, a unilateral renunciation by 
Great Britain might have the effect of 
breaking up the Conference altogether. Why 
cannot you wait patiently and hopefully to 
see the result of the Conference before 
urging an alternative approach to the 
problem ?—J, DUNCAN WOOD, Friends 
International Centre, 12 Rue  Adrien- 
Lachenal, 4 Geneve-Suisse. 


Not having myself written a single word 
of the various reports and editorial items in 
Peace News on the subject of visiting depu- 
tations to Geneva to accelerate progress in 
the conference on the cessation of nuclear 
tests and nuclear warfare competition, | am 
not pleading my own case in this reply to 
J. Duncan Wood's letter. 


He seems to me, however, to be disre- 
garding the fact that PN exists primarily for 
the purpose of reporting what pacifist and 
kindred organisations are doing and of 
voicing the pacifist view, whether on the 
subject of this conference, or on any other, 
the more so since there is little likelihood 
of finding printed expression of it in the 
general Press. Nor do 1 think that pacifism 
should be a synonym for super-optimism. 


I recognise, of course, that this is no 
justification for prejudicing the successful 
outcome of efforts tending towards peace 
undertaken by non-pacifists. Bur if J.D.W. 
will look through back numbers of PN—I 


have myself done so back to carly Septer- 
ber—he' will agree, 1 think, that matters 
favourable to the Geneva negotiators have 
also. been reported——Your Diplomatic 
Correspondent. 


” 


See also ‘ Geneva,’ “In Perspective, 
page four. 


Russia and Geneva 


N your summary of the Geneva Confer- 

ence on the ending of tests you state 
that the Russians have objected to inter- 
national controls. May I point out that this 
is entirely incorrect? The Russians have 
accepted the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the Geneva Conference of experts 
of last August, which were also approved 
by the American and British Governments. 
these conclusions include an effective sys- 
tem of control. It is since then that the 
Americans in particular have been finding 
reasons for rejecting the control system then 
agreed, and that is why there is now dead- 
lock on this issue-—PAT SLOAN, General 
Secretary, British Sovict Friendship Society, 
36 Spencer St., London, E.C.1, 


Swaffham 


NPAY we, through you, express our 

warmest greetings to the Swaffham 
demonstrators of December 20. We admire 
them for their valiant pacifist witness, and 
for their indomitable courage, and we hope 
that their stand and sacrifice will prove to 
be an inspiration and a new rallying point 
for so many of us whose pacifist witness is 
in danger of becoming dormant and 
lethargic—_REV. D. A. THOMAS, Sccre- 
tary, Welsh Congregationalists’ Peace 
Fellowship, Swansea. 


Labour Peace Fellowship 


PVRANK ALLAUN has made the point 

that if readers of Peace News want the 
Labour Party leadership to express a policy 
which goes further than the unilateral stop- 
ping of the tests they should join the 
Labour Peace Fellowship. 


We welcome members of the Labour 
Party, Trade Unions and Co-ops into the 
membership of the Fellowship, and I should 
be quite pleased to send any readers further 
information—DENIS BRIAN, 24a Break- 
spears Rd. London, S.E.4. 


Voters’ Veto 


Wwovrp you please run a correction in 

your next issue about me launching 
the Voters’ Veto project at Swaffham? I 
am sorry you were not told before you 
went to press that I had written to Pat 
Arrowsmith that I could not do this and 
had agreed to it on a misunderstanding. 
When she approached me about supporting 
“political action” I was under the impres- 
sion that the Direct Action Committee had 
in mind putting up candidates on an anti- 
nuclear-weapons ticket; [ had not under- 
stood that it was a campaign to persuade 
people not to vote for candidates who did 
not believe in unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment, and to vote for any candidate who 
did, whatever party this candidate might 
represent. To this I could not possibly 
assent; I therefore did not go to Swaffham 
last Saturday. As I see it, every vote with- 
held from a Labour candidate is virtually 
a vote for a Tory candidate, and disappoint- 
ing as Labour is in so many ways, from the 
true socialist point of view nevertheless a 
Labour Government would be a little less 
dangerous than a Tory one, and such 
Labour MPs as Fenner Brockway, Emrys 
Hughes and Frank Allaun are valuable 
voices in the House from the pacifist- 
socialist point of viewETHEL MANNIN, 
Oak Cottage, Burghley Rd., London, S.W.19, 


Labour and the Bomb 
WWRANK ALLAUN in his letter to you is 
taking the line that any conflict of 
loyalties as between the H-bomb abolition 
campaign and any political party has just 
arisen solely through the “ wickedness” of 
some people (many of whom are Labour 
members, in fact, and not pacifists) who 
have raised the question of the “right not 
to vote’? which we all have when no candi- 
date in the electors view stands for the most 
urgent and over-riding issue. 
In fact, the real question has been ail the 


time (and it has not just cropped up), were 
Labour supporters at election time or by 


LETTERS TO THE EGITOI 


election time going to abandon the principle 
they stood for, and passively or actively 
work against it. “Closing of the ranks” 
for the “ partci,” or ‘closing of the ranks ” 
for humanity against the bomb—that is the 
issue. The silence of Michael Foot on the 
H-bomb issue in Tribune when referring 
to Labour election policy is an example of 
what I mean. His articles in the Observer 
largely explain why the two-party strangle- 
hold of the party executives makes the 
weapon of vote withholding necessary on 
this overriding issue. 


“Labour against the tests?” Very re- 
cently and for the “ record” and their elec- 
tion programme-—Yes; as regards any real 
effort to bring about cessation of tests the 
answer is absolutely and fiatly—No. The 
Labour Party started the A-bomb manufac- 
ture and the H-bomb. That meant tests. 
They still stand for the manufacture of 
bombs. That means tests. At the disarma- 
ment debate in June last (when I met Mr. 
Allaun) he, will recall how Mr. Sandys had 
a very rough passage when he began his 
speech; until he said (I haven’t exact words 
before me) that he was glad that the Rt. 
Hon. Gentleman opposite (Bevan) agreed 
with him on the manufacture of H-bombs. 
He said “I could quote from his speech at 
the Labour conference but I won't”; and 
he pointed out this means testing. The 
Opposition and Revan were silent--their 
humbug had been exposed. 


All this business of it being worse for 
the campaign if Conservatives come in and 
better if Labour come in because it is 
“ fractionally” against the bomb is com- 
plete humbug. We have to think in terms 
of democratically by-passing the oligarchy 
of the party Executives and making the 
opinion and will of the people known, and 
for this purpose a Government which is a 
false friend may be worse than an open 
enemy. 


We don’t want the future Labour offers 
us so long as it contains the H-bomb, be- 
cause there can be no future for us or 
humanity in that, however dressed up. The 
only MPs we should vote for are those who 
wili stand up and be counted in the House 
against the H-bomb as others are standing 
up outside. 


The Labour Executive is very quiet on 
the Geneva conference now taking place. 
Do they wanr it to fail? If tests are stopped 
before the election, where will the mythical 
advantage be in saying “‘ We're not quite as 
bad as the wicked Tories because we are 
against tests” (although we were for them 
when in power). Is this the reason for 
Labour's silence ?—-L. PHILLIPS, 31 Gorst 
Rd., London, S.W.11. 


Accra Conference 


7HAT Arlo Tatum of the War Resisters 

International writes about the relation 
of himself and his organisation to the All- 
Africa People’s Conference (PN, Jan. 16) 
might be a footnote to history, but it hardly 
diminishes the importance of that historic 
mecting held in Accra in December. 


He makes two points: Ghana is the tail 
which, at the moment, is wagging the much 
bigger West African dog, and Prime Min- 
ister Nkrumah is aggressive and not always 
democratic. Surely Mr, Tatum need not 
have had to spend a month in Nigeria to 
know these facts. But they must still be 
carefully interpreted. 

Whether the Nigerians like it or not, 
Ghana got its independence in 1957-—-three 
years before Nigeria. One reason was the 
astute leadership of Kwame Nkrumah. 
Another was the deep divisions within 
Nigeria. Once Nkrumah became leader of 
a free nation, he lost no time to give 
leadership to the freedom of the whole 
continent. 

As for the lack of civil liberties inside 
Ghana, these must be deplored, and those 
of us who have interpreted the Accra Con- 
ference have not accepted without criticism 
the internal problems of Ghana. Just be- 
cause one has worked for the independence 
of a nation does not mean that one is auto- 
matically silent about the excesses of that 
nation once it is free. Thus many of us are 
concerned by the ironic suppression of civil 
liberties by those two “ prison graduates ”— 
Nehru in India and Nkrumah in Ghana. 
Through the International League for the 
Rights of Man and other groups we are 
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trying to build stronger machinery for civil 
libertics in the Asian-African world, 


But to refuse to attend and interpret a 
historic conference because of this! It is 
too bad that Tatum’s money never arrived 
in Nigeria for him to go to Accra, for if he 
did he would have written quite a different 
story. And despite all the problems inside 
Ghana, letters to him did arrive and were 
waiting for him all week at the Conference 
desk ! 


Incidentally, many Nigerians did not feel 
about the Conference as Tatum reflected. A 
strong delegation from Nigeria attended, 
headed by such outstanding men as Chief 
Anthony Enahoro, Chief Rotimi Williams, 
and F. S. McEwen. They were constructive 
throughout and acknowledged that the basis 
of the Ghana-Guinea federation ought to 
be carefully considered so that it could be 
joined by much more populous Nigeria.— 
HOMER A, JACK, 1330 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Itlinois, USA. 


Nkrumah and Accra 


I HAVE just read Arlo Tatum’s item on 

the All-Africa People’s Conference in 
the January 16 issue. Some persons who 
read that article might have the impression 
that the All-Africa People’s Conference 
was called for the purpose of extending 
Nkrumah’s influence and that it will remain 
under his direct guidance for the foresee- 
able future. 


If anyone has that opinion after reading 
the article, I think it will be most unfortu- 
nate. I don’t doubt that there are some 
people not only in Nigeria but in other 
parts of Africa who may try to put this 
interpretation on it, 


They are mistaken in doing so, and it 
represents a short-sighted view. No doubt 
Nkrumah as a politician was interested in 
calling the Conference not only for the pur- 
pose of helping to unify the nationalist 
movements in various parts of Africa, but 
also to extend his own influence. However, 
the latter purpose, if it was his, surely is 
incidental to the real purpose and meaning 
of the Conference. 


Fortunately both the Action Group and 
the National Council of Nigeria and the 
Camaroons were present at the Conference 
and they made excellent contributions to it. 
The permanent organisation which was set 
up as a result of the Conference will have 
many factions represented within it, and 
undoubtedly there will be some difficult tugs 
of war that occur in the next few years. 
But perhaps this is as it should be. 


Of course it is important for no one to 
be uncritical of the developments which are 
taking place in independent Africa. And 
there are plenty of mistakes being made, 
and mistakes will continue to be made in 
the independent states of Africa. But let 
this not be an excuse for a hands-off atti- 
tude.—GEORGE M. HOUSER, American 
Committee on Africa, 4 West 40th St. New 
York 18, NY, USA, 
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UST who were the people who 
went to prison for 14 days after the 
Swaffham rocket base demonstration? 
Peace News has set out to answer this 
question, and the following is the 
result: 


J 


First in alphabetical order is Geoffrey 
Alexander (aged 27), who likes to play the 
clarinet and sing madrigals, teaching the 
latter to his fellow detainees in the cell of 
the North London Police Court. Teacher, 
Quaker, Labour League of Youth Secre- 
tary, and member of International Volun- 
tary Service, the pick-and-shovel peacemak- 
ing body. A founder member of the Edin- 
burgh University Pacifist Association, he 
spent five weeks tn Saughton Prison as a 


Top, left to right: Joyce Brodden, Frances 
Edwards, April Carter, Philip Cook (Photo : 


conscientious objector. While in Brixton 
Prison he had to battle with his asthma, 


* 


Pat Arrowsmith (28) is field organiser 
of the Direct Action Committee and had 
the full glare of Press publicity turned upon 
her. David Bell (24) is a member of the 
Pacifist Youth Action and London Anarchist 
Groups. An electronic engineer, he describes 
himself both as an agnostic and a “ refugee 
from the Minister of Labour and National 
Service’: he claims unconditional exemp- 
tion from military service. He did not com- 
plete his sentence at Brixton Prison owing 
to the death of his father. His cell was on 
the floor below that of Hugh Brock (44), 
editor of Peace News, whose wife and two 
children joined in the march of solidarity 
from Brixton to Holloway. 


Among the Quakers in Holloway was 
Joyce Brodden (27), assistant in a public 
library. She took part in the Hungary- 
Egypt Pilgrimage as well as the Alder- 
maston Picket and several marches. She is 
a member of the National Association of 
Local Government Officers and the Library 
Association, 


April Carter (21), Secretary of the Direct 
Action Committee, whose organising ability 
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was revealed when she undertook respon- 
sibility for the vigil which followed the 
Aldermaston March, is a leading member 
of the British Fellowship of the Friends of 
Truth. Her second stay in Holloway saw 
her separated from Mary Chisholm (39), 
who was sent to Strangeways Prison for her 
sentence after being remanded to Holloway. 


Mary Chisholm is a Quaker and a phy- 
stotherapist, employed at a clinic for spastic 
children. She is secretary of the Maccles- 
field CND and played a leading part in the 
Quaker house-to-house H-canvass covering 
the whole of Macclesfield (pop. 35,981). A 
member of the Cheshire Quakers Monthly 
Meeting Peace Committee, Friends Vege- 
tarian Society, and of the Chartered Society 
of Physiotherapy. 


THEY WHO WENT TO SWAFFHAM 


in the great Russian famine of 1921-3 and 
gave up his work as a sculptor to work in 
South Wales for the Coalfields Distress 
Committee. Today he is Chairman of Car- 
diff and Region Africa Council (Africa 
Bureau) and of the Merthyr Board for 
Conscientious Objectors. He is a member of 
the Advisory Committee for N.E, Glamor- 
gan of the National Assistance Board, of 
his area Council for Social Service, of 
the Race Relations Committee of the 
Society of Friends. We need hardly add 
that he is single, or that he has made 
three voyages round the world. 


Francis Deutsch (32), solicitor’s clerk of 
Hull, is married with a 22-month-old 
daughter. (‘Wives and mothers waiting at 
home had a harder task than we jail- 


Walthamstow Guardian), Hugh Brock (Photo: North London Press). Below, left 
to right: Anthony Maurice-Jones, John Dennithorne, David Graham with Ian Dixon on their way to India, Liesl Dales, 


Francis Deutsch, and Alan Longman flirting with a mountain goat. 


“This action,” she told Peace News, 
“was made possible for me by the cheerful 
co-operation of my family (husband and 
son, aged 16) and the care and help which 
was freely given to them and to me by our 
friends.~ 


* 


Philip Cook (22), who fasted in Norwich 
Prison, is an atheist-socialist member of the 
Communist Party. He served 93 days in 
prison after becoming a CO while serving 
in the RAF. An ex-railway clerk of no 
present occupation, he took part in the 
Aldermaston March, and is a member of 
the Pacifist Youth Action Group. The 
actual obstruction of work at Pickenham 
was the most important thing for him. 


The only value in the “ witness ” element 
and in the press coverage, he says, was the 
possibility of increased recruitment of 
obstructors. 


“IT do not believe that these weapons 
will be abolished by any other means. 
The people of this country are com- 
pletely without conscience in this field.” 


Mrs. Liese! Dales (42), Gillingham, Kent, 
housewife with three daughters, aged 18, 12 
and 11, and a former Roman Catholic, was 
imprisoned in Austria in the °30s for her 
activities against Nazism. Is a determined 
opponent of all forms of totalitarianism. A 
member of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Association, she is also Secretary 
of the Medway Town's CND and took part 
in the Aldermaston picket, 


A man whose name is known throughout 
the South Wales mining villages, John 
Dennithorne (63), is Warden of the Dowlais 
Educational Settlement. A_ sculptor, he 
worked with Eric Aumonier, Eric Gill and 
Jacob Epstein on the large carved panels 
high up on St. James’ Park Underground 
Station. 

He served with a Quaker relief mission 


birds’). He took part in the firs¢ march 
and demonstration at the Aldermaston 
weapons plant when it was being built in 
1952, was founder and chairman of the 
London School of Economics Pacifist 
Society, and leader and organiser of the 
“Coast-to-Coast ’ march last year. A 
member of the Peace Pledge Union, he 
believes that as the strangle-hold of the 
Establishment closes channels of mass com- 
munication to minorities, progressive people 
will have to have recourse to other methods, 
and that Gandhi's independence movement 
has shown a way both practicable and com- 
patible with Christian and pacifist principles, 


fan Dixon (22) has a long and inspiring 
record of pacifist activity behind him. At 
one time employed at the Colonial Office, 
he graduated to a pacifist outlook, left the 
Colonial Office, and was before long secre- 
tary of the Pacifist Youth Action Group. 
He and David Graham hitch-hiked to India 
and worked with the Land Gift Movement. 
Has also worked hard with International 
Voluntary Service. He is now at Swansea 


University studying for a social science 
diploma. 


Several years ago he organised a week- 
long day and night picket at Wormwood 
Scrubs Prison and it is not surprising to 
find him, in his present surroundings, on 
the National Executive of the Combined 
Universities CND. 


* 


Frances Edwards (30), an Oxford house- 
wife with a son of 12, took part in the 
Aldermaston picket and helped to organise 
the march to the U.S. base at Brize Norton. 
Because of her great abhorrence of nuclear 
weapons, she came to London in 1953 from 
Sussex to “do something about it.” 


“T joined the British Peace Committee 
as this seemed at the time the only organ- 
isation taking a positive stand against 
nuclear war. We made very little headway 
in getting support, and I think this was 
probably because it is essentially a Com- 


munist organisation. CND and_ Direct 
Action have enabled people to come 
together and voice their opinion without 
the fear of being labelled Communist or 
fellow-traveller and without having to 
follow the dictates of any political party. 


“T can't call myself a pacifist, but I 
am prepared to believe that pacifism is 
the only answer to the situation today.” 


Christopher Farley (24), Quaker and 
journalist on Peace News staff, was in 
Wormwood Scrubs prison for five months 
in 1955 as a conscientious objector, A 
member of the Peace Pledge Union and 
on the Central Board of Conscientious 
Objectors, he is also a member of the 
National Union of Journalists, 


David Graham (27), married with one 
child. hitch-hiked to India with Ian Dixon 
and walked with Vinoba Bhave in Trichin- 
opoly, later working with International 
Voluntary Service at a leper colony. Has 
left peace slogans chalked up in the follow- 
ing prisons: Chelmsford, Wormwood Scrubs, 
Brixton, Norwich and Wandsworth. 


Cyril King (50), whose home is in the 
Mile End district, East London, describes 
himself as a voluntary agitator as well as 
a member of the Peace Pledge Union and 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 


Alan Longman (27) is a forestry research 
worker at present doing a Ph.D. at Man- 
chester, 


Leader of a number of Quaker work 
camps, he feels that “the H-bomb causes 
the pacifist to re-think his position as much 
as the non-pacifist.” Finds many people 
interested in Swaffham and its implications 
and has already spoken to over 100 students 
following a showing of the film of the 
demonstration. Says his wife “is 100 per 
cent with me in this thing, and I am send- 
ing her to prison next time.” 


A laboratory assistant and Quaker, 
Oliver Mahler (26) is a member of Univer- 


sities and Left Review Club, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, and the Pacifist Youth 
Action Group, says that though chrono- 
logically he was a pacifist first and a Chris- 
tian second (“it was through pacifism I 
became interested in Christianity”) yet 
philosophically he is a Christian first and 
a pacifist as a consequence. 


Anthony Maurice-Jones (18) risked being 
sent down from Cambridge after one term. 
“A year ago I would have scorned the 
Swaffham demonstration, although I would 
have agreed with its aims. But last vear I 
hitch-hiked to and through India, and [ 
became convinced of the efficacy of bash- 
ing one’s head against a brick wall.’ An 
agnostic, he recognises, with Gandhi, the 
“God that is found in the hearts of the 
dumb millions.” 


Laurens (John) Otter (28), who also 
fasted in Norwich, is a school teacher at 
Present waiting to continue studies, A 
member of the Common Wealth Party and 
the priciple pacifist organisations, He is an 
Anglo-Catholic. 

[To be continued] 
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A plan for peace and 


ROM week to week the centre or 
the struggle for colonial freedom 
changes. 


Nigeria, Ghana, Algeria, the Belgian 
Congo, French Guinea, Basutoland, British 
Guiana, Kenya, Nyassaland, the Rhodesias, 
South-East Asia—the whole colonial world 
is a simmering cauldron whchi bursts to 
boiling point, first here, then there. 


This week, the Mediterranean islands 
occupy the centre of the ferment--Malta, 
Cyprus and, let us have a thought for it, 
Prince Rainier’s little Kingdom of Monaco. 
Malta is at bursting point, but we will 
begin with the calmer prospect of Cyprus. 


It appears that the negotiations between 
the Greek and Turkish Governments have 
taken a hopeful turn. The Cypriot people 
have always contested the assumption that 
their future is a matter for Greece and 
Turkey. They claim rightly that it is a 
matter primarily for themselves. But one 
so much desires a settlement, so long as it 
provides for the target of self-determination, 
that it would be unreasonable to quarrel 
overmuch with the method. 

There can be little doubt that Archbishop 
Makarios, the recognised spokesman of 80 
per cent of the Cypriot people, is constantly 
consulted by the Greek Government and the 
leaders of the Turkish minority in Cyprus 
have said that they will accept what the 
Turkish Government decrees. 


Nevertheless, we should insist that the 
final decision should be made by repre- 
sentatives of the Cypriot people theni- 
selves. The endorsement of any proposed 
settlement should be made not by con- 
versations in Switzerland but in Nicosia. 


1. Send notices to arrive not later than Mon., a.m. 


2. Include Date, TOWN, Time. Place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secretary's 
address). 


Friday, February 13 

LEEDS: 7.30 p.m. Brunswick Rooms, Hartley 
Hill. April Carter on Direct Action. Two Swaffham 
Films and Japanese ND Film. PPU. 

LONDON, S.W.18.: 7.30 p.m. 13 Elsenham St., 
Southfields. The Vedantic Outlook by Swami 
Avyaktananda; ‘‘ Work *’. Vedanta Movement. 

LUNDON, W.2: 8 p.m. Small Porchester Hall, 
Paddington. Philip Noel-Baker. MP. CND. 

WANSTEAD: Grove Hall, Grosvenor Rd., Dr. 
Peter Astbury, Francis Jude. CND. 


Saturday, February 14 
HUDDERSFIELD: 7.30 p.m. Fraternity Hall, 
Alfred St. April Carter ‘‘ The Lesson of Swaffham.” 
Admission 6d. CND. 


Sunday. February 15 : 
LONDON, S.E.18.: 5.30 p.m. Woolwich Friends 
Mig. Ho.. 179a Eglinton Rd., Plumstead. Herbert 
Dobbin (former Headmaster Friends Sch. in_ the 
(London Area Organiser). Clapham and Dist. PPU. 
Monday, February 16 
LONDON, W.C.1.: 6 Endsleigh St. 6 p.m. 
Refreshments. 6.30 p.m. Wallace Hancock on 
Current Affairs. Central London PPU. 
Tuesday, Febiuary 17 
CHELMSFORD: 8 pm. Picture Room, Shire 
Hall. Sidney B. Osborn. CND. 
Weduesday, February 18 
BELFAST: 8 p.m. Friends Institute, Frederick 
St. Geoffrey D. Carnall, Denis P. Barritt ‘* The 
Mid-European Situation."” FoR 
EDMONTON: 8 p.m. Edmonton Cong. (Ind.) 
Ch. (new premises adjacent to Day Nursery, Lower 
Fore St.), N.9.. Members, old and new, and sym- 
pathisers welcome. Edmonton PPU Group. 
LONDON, S.W.4.: 7.45 p.m. (prompt) 27 Clap- 
ham Park Rd. AGM. Speaker: Myrtle Solomon 
(London Area Organiser). Clampham and District 


PPU. 
Thursday, February 19 . : 
ALTON: 7.45 p.m. ‘* Hillcrest,” Windmill Hill. 
mea ing in a Community ’’ by Maurice Harford. 
BRISTOL, 1.: 2 p.m. Board Room_ (Third 
Floor), Gaunts House, Denmark St. CO Tribunal. 


LIVERPOOL: 7.45 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho.. 
sae St. Group AGM. PPU, Liverpool Central 
roup. 

LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Rd. Laurence Allen ‘* Kathleen Ferrier '’ with 


Gramophone Illustrations. PPU. 

LONDON, N.13: 8 p.m. 33 Devonshire Rd. 
SLs Farley on ‘‘ After Swaffham—What?” 
PPU. 

LONDON, W.8.; 10.30 am. and 1.15 p.m. 
Town Hall. High St., Kensington. CO Tribunal. 
Friday, February 20 
KETTERING: 7.30 p.m. Technical Coll. Annexe, 
St. Mary's Rd. Dr. John Weston Wells. CND. 
LANCASTER: 7.30 p.m. Committee Room A. 
Town Hall. Wilfred Wellock ‘* Economics and 

Science."' Peace Knowledge Foundation. 

PUTNEY: 8-11.30 p.m. Railway Hotel. Putney 
High St. Grand Social Evening—Dancing, Cabaret, 
Licensed Buffet. CND. 

READING: Town Hall. George Doughty, John 
Horner, Kingsley Martin. CND. 

Saturday, February 21 

LUTON: Industrial Mission, Chapel St., Diana 

Collins, Alex Comfort. CND. 
Sunday, February 22 

NORTH SHIELDS: 7.30 p.m. Albion Cinema. 

Film—Children of Hiroshima (Adults only). CND. 
Saturday, February 28 

LEEDS: 3 p.m. Carlton Hill Mtg. Ho., Wood- 
house Lane. Yorkshire Area AGM. PPU. 

Saturday and Sunday February 28 and March f 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Friends Mtg. Ho.. Gros- 
venor Park. PPU London and SE Areas Weekend 
School. ‘Pacifism in the Cold War." 3 p.m. 
Saturday: Wallace Hancock, Allen Skinner. 2.30 
p.m. Sunday: Stuart Morris. Chair: Sybil Morrison. 


a plan 


for struggle 


By FENNER BROCKWAY MP 


Chairman, Movement for Colonial Freedom 


I think it will be found that the plan for 
peace will be broadly along the lines which 
the Opposition in the British Parliament, 
both Labour and Liberal, have been advo- 
cating for many months. It will be based 
on the idea that Cyprus should have a 
period of internal self-government, with an 
elected Parliament, and that this should be 
followed by independence. If there is 
Greek-Turkish agreement, the period before 
independence could be short. 


Torhkish minority 


The Turkish minority will no doubt be 
given proportionate representation in the 
Parliament and their rights will be guaran- 
teed. They will probably be permitted a 
separate Council to supervise their strictly 
communal affairs, such as religion and 
education. If the powers of this Council 
do not challenge the political unity of the 
island, 1 do not expect the Greek Cypriots 
io object; they have their own clected 
Ethnarchy which controls their religious 
interests. 

The plan is also likely to guarantce the 
security of Turkey through NATO and to 
provide for a British or Western base. The 
continuation of the base ought also to be a 
matter for self-determination within a 
reasonable period. There is a strong feel- 
ing for neutrality in Cyprus as there is in 
all colonial territories. 


Turkey has feared the union of Cyprus 
with Greece. The Greek Cypriots have 
feared partition. If both these proposals 
are put aside, the conflict can be resolved. 


The tragedy is that a solution along these 
lines was not sought long ago. When 
Archbishop Makarios surrendered the aim 
of Enosis (union with Greece) it was imme- 
diately possible. The British Government 
was stupidly obstinate in proceeding with 
the Macmillan Plan. The policy of Britain’s 
Tory Government on Cyprus during these 
last four years has been an indelible biot on 
our record. Let us hope that we are now 
to see a belated change. 


Deadiock in Malta 


Whilst Cyprus becomes more hopeful, 
Malta descends to deadlock. The British 
Government, again with the united opposi- 
tion of Labour and Liberal, has suspended 
the Constitution and it now proposes to 
rule as an alien dictatorship. The elected 
Parliament disappears: instead, an advisory 
Council was proposed with selected Maltese 
members, but both parties in the dissolved 
Parliament have declined to participate. 
Anyone who accepts nomination to the 
Council will be regarded as a traitor by 
the Maltese people. 

Malta will not become another Cyprus, 
thanks not to, Mr, Lennox-Boyd but to 
Mr, Dom Mintoff, the ex-Prime Minister 
and leader of the Maltese Labour Party, 
backed clearly by the overwhelming majority 
of the people. He has decided on non- 
violent resistance, which began with the 
impressive Day of Mourning, when practic- 
ally all work on the island stopped. One 
hopes that the Maltese people will show 
the same self-discipline as the Indian people 
did under Gandhi's influence. 

The Maltese want political equality and 
freedom. They were prepared to accept 
this principle by integration with Britain, 
electing representatives to the British Par- 
liament. This imaginative proposal col- 
lapsed when the British Government decided 
to close the dockyards, the main source of 
Maltese livelihood, and proceeded to trans- 
fer the plan to a British firm without con- 
sultation with Malta’s representatives. The 
demand of the Maltese people is now for 
independence by 1962. 


Malta’s economic problem is serious. The 
island is over-crowded, with few industries 
autside the dockyard. There is not enough 
water to develop a sustaining agriculture. 

Dom Mintoff has the dream of making 
the island the workshop of the Mediter- 


ranean. [t could be done, but only with 
heavy capital investments. Integration with 
Britain should have facilitated that, but the 
British Government actually cut down 
economic aid. The project of integration 
might be revived if we have in the near 
future a more generous-minded Labour 
Government. The alternative, with Maltese 
independence, must be international finan- 
cial assistance. Britain, the Commonwealth 
and the world owe much to Malta, and that 
aid should be forthcoming. 


I had nearly forgotten Monaco! Its 
people are demanding democratic institu- 
tions. Prince Rainier, who regards the 
Casino and the island as his personal 
Property, resists. Mr. Lennox-Boyd should 
send him a message of encouragement and 
solidarity. 


Sports’ colour bar 


The campaign against discrimination in 
sport is stirring controversy in South Africa. 
The non-European athletic and sports 
organisations—both African and Indian— 
have a co-ordinating committee which is 
Pressing the demand that South Africa’s 
teams for the Olympic Games and other 
international meetings shall be based on 
merit and not on colour. 


The controversy has now reached inter- 
national level in the columns of “ World 
Sports,” where the Editor has suggested that 
South Africa should have two teams at the 
Olympic Games—one White and one Black! 
This would, of course, accept the principle 
of apartheid and would certainly not satisfy 
the coloured athletes. 

Two famous English athletes, Chris 
Chataway and Gordon Pirie, have joined 
the controversy. Chataway remarks: “If 
nations were to refuse to compete against 
South African teams from which Africans 
and Coloureds were excluded, this might 
be a more effective method than any 
other of protesting against apartheid.” 
Pirie acknowledges that it would be 

desirable for South Africa to field the best 
team regardless of colour, but rejects 
Chataway’s suggestion that meanwhile South 
African sport should be boycotted. 

In Britain, the Committee against Racial 
Discrimination in Sport (secretary, Anthony 
Steel, 4, Erskine Hill, London, N.W.11) is 
receiving strong support, particularly from 
football clubs. The most dramatic has come 
from the Bristol Rovers, whose resolution 
to the Football Association calling on it to 
urge the International Federation to refuse 
the affiliation of any national association 
which practises the colour bar, has been 
signed by all the members of the team, as 
well as by the Chairman, Secretary and 
Coach of the Club! 

Twenty leading British football clubs and 
Supporters’ Clubs have made the same 
demand. The Cheshire County Cricket Club 
and the University of London Athletic Club 
are among others which are urging similar 
action by their Boards. I understand that 
the English Amateur Boxing Association, 
on the initiative of its Midlands region, is 
likely to do the same. 

This is good. It is now time that pressure 
was exerted from other countries. India, 
Nigeria, the West Indies, many Asian and 
African countries, have a pominent place in 
international sport and athletics. They 
should take a strong stand on this issue 
in the appropriate international authorities. 

The first opportunity will come in May 
when the International Olympics Commit- 
tee will meet and this subject will be on 
the agenda. 

The international Table Tennis Federation 
has given a lead. It declines to recognise 
any national association which practises 
the colour bar. It is up to the athletes, the 
footballers, the cricketers, the hockey players 
and others, to show that they have the 
same spirit of sportsmanship as the table 
tennis players. 


Copyright reserved to author in India and 
Africa. 
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No. replies: Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., London, 


N.4 
MEETINGS 


“EATING FOR HEALTH,” Morris Muirhead. 
Caxton Hall, Monday, February 16, 7.30 2s. 6d. 
London Natural Health Society. 


ACCOMMODATION 


HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and jolly good 
food for visitors and permanent guests. CANonbury 
1340. Telkea Shayler, 27 Hamilton Pk., London, N.5. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


A VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE in the heart 
of the Lake District, Rothay Bank, Grasmere, 
Westmorland, offers comfortable rooms and expertly 
planned meals, attention to those 1equiring rest as 
well as facilities for walkers, climbers, motorists. 
Large garden with views of fells.—Isabel James, 
Telephone: Grasmere 334. 


BRIDLINGTON. VEGETARIAN GUEST 
HOUSE. Homely and friendly atmosphere. Well 
balanced and varied meals. Mrs. Gascoigne and 
Miss Crossley, 74 Wellington Rd. Tel. 4327. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. GEM OF East Coast. Peace- 
ful and uncommercialised. Charming house over- 
looking famous greensward and sea. Entirely vegetar- 
ian food reform. August fully booked. Children wel- 
comed. Lilian and Aldo Vezza, Sandy Point, 
Esplanade. Tel. 691. 


KESWICK—Visit the Lake District for your 
holiday this year. Highfield Vegetarian Guest House, 
The Heads, offers beautiful scenery, good food. 
comfort and friendly atmosphere. Tel. 508 or write 
Anne Coupe (nee Horner). 


MAJORCA. TWO-BEDDED ROOM with small 
reception and private bathroom. Single room with 
private shower and facilities for preparing simple 
refreshments. International! stamm please. Mrs. 
Ritchie, Salud, 153, Palma de Mallorca. 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL. Excellent for Early 
Holidays. Corisande Guest House, Pentire, Newquay. 
Bathing from house. Conducted excursions. Good 
food. Comfortable. Well recommended. Exceptionally 
good value. Brochure No.4 free from Douglas 
Bishop, ‘‘ Littlestone,"’ Ashcombe Road, Dawlish, 
Devon. Tel. 2151. 


NORTH WALES. Vegetarian and vegan guest 
house near mountains and sea. Beach hut available. 
Lovely woodland garden.. Compost-grown fruit and 
vegetables. Brochure from Jeannie and George Lake, 
Plas-Y-Coed, Penmaen Park, Lianfairfechan. Tel. 
161. V.C.A. Member. 

PACIFIST TYPES ARE WELCOME at Reculver 
Lodge, Beltinge, Kent. Vegetarians catered for. 
Excursions by microbus. 

SCOTLAND. FULL BOARD Accommodation 
offered couple in Guest House (partly vegetarian) at 
30s. weekly (each) in return friendly help (house 
or garden). Quiet house on bus route to Edinburgh. 
Particulars Box 810. 

SEA PALLING, NORFOLK. Quiet Village, Broads 
District. Wonderful sands, best weather in Britain ! 
Good food (vegetarian optional), all mod. con- 
veniences, friendly atmosphere. ‘‘ Woodbine *' Guest | 
House. Hickling 236. 

SNOWDONIA NATIONAL PARK. Vegetarian 
Guest House overlooking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, 
sea bathing and sands. Also furnished rooms, own 
kitchen. Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, 
Fairbourne, Merioneth. 


PERSONAL 

GARDEN CATALOGUE. Post free from R. 
Rule, Seedsman, Shirley Terminus, Southampton. 

1F YOU SHOP at a Co-op please give this number 
when making your next purchase: L 336943. 
Secretary, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL. Clause 83 of the 
International Sanitary Regulations allows objectors 
to vaccination to enter other countries without vac- 
cination certificates. Further information from 
National Anti-Vaccination League,, 2nd Floor, 26/28 
Warwick Way, London, S.W.1. 

INTRODUCTIONS TO NEW friends; home and 
eae Vv. C. C., 34 Honeywell Rd., London, 

PEACE THROUGH PERSONAE . friendship 
Stamped envelope for details. European Friendship 
Society, Olney, Bucks. 

PHOTOGRAPHY-PUBLICITY. PERSONAL, Com- 
mercial, Industrial, J. R. Sandy, 6 Gerrard St., 
London, W.1. Ger 0363. 

WAR RESISTERS' International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps and undamaged air mail covers. 
Please send to WRI, 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 


LITERATURE 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature respect- 
ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends, free on application ta Friends Home 
Service Cttee., Friends House, Euston Road, Lon- 
don, N.W.1. 

‘“*“ SARVODAYA "'—monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan Movement in India may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 3 Blackstock Rd., London, 
N.4 at 12s. per year, or Is. (postage 2d.) each 
issue. 

THE RAILWAY REVIEW. The only and best 
informed TU newspaper. Trade Union and political 
news. Railway problems and working conditions 


FOR SALE 

BIRTHDAY SUBSCRIPTIONS : Solve the present 
problem by giving your friends a subscription to 
PEACE NEWS. Eight weeks’ introductory postal 
subscription 2s. 6d. Birthday card 6d. extra. Sub- 
scription Dept., Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, 
London, N.4. 

EXTENSION LADDERS—push up or with rone 
apparatus. Quality workmanship guaranteed. Estab- 
lished 70 years. Price list from Roberts, 12 Clare 
Road, Cardiff. 

SPECIAL OFFER, BANK TYPING paper (white 
quarto) I ream 7s. 6d., 6 reams for 37s. 6d.. post 
free. Special price for larger quantities. Order all 
your stationery from Housmans (Peace News Ltd.), 
3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 

WHAT ARE YOUR commercial and _ personal 
Stationery needs? HOUSMANS STATIONERY DEPT. 
can deal with them. Plain postcards. 2s. 10d. per 
100; white envelopes 6 x 34 ins., 21s. per £,000 box: 
manila, 14s 6d. per 1,000 box; white bank paper 
10 x 8 ins. 9s. per 500 sheets; newswrappers 10 x 
5 in., 19s. per 1,000, 2s. 3d. per 100; plain economy 
labels 4} x 33 ins., 14s. 6d. per 1,000, 1s. 8d. per 100 
All post free. Harley Bond Writing Pads, etc., from 
6d. each postage extra. All profits to Peace News. 
Write or call HOUSMANS STATIONERY DEPT., 3 
Biackstock Rd.,, London, N.4. 

WHITEWAY COLONY—Solid timber house, large 
Tounge, 4 beds, bath, kitchen, concrete washhouse, 
coal store. Garage, telephone, water, electricity. 
Tom Wolfe, Whiteway. Stroud, Glos. 

PEACE NEWS OFFICE is open up to 9 p.m. 
every Wednesday evening for the sale of books and 
Stationery, and for voluntary help with the despatch 
of Peace News. Visitors welcomed. (Mon. to Fri. 
8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.) 3 Blackstock Rd. (above Fish 
& Cook, Stationers), Finsbury Park {nr. sta.), N.4. 


PEACE NEWS 
panane'§ 


Edition 10 cents 
US Air Express 


AT A GLANCE 


BBC Television will tell the story of the 
volunteers who cleared up derelict mili- 
tary installations in Pembrokeshire in 
“Any Old Iron” on Feb. 17 at 10.15 


* * * 
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Dr. Donald Soper, Arthur Goss and Sheila 
Jones are trustees for the Direct Action 
Committee Against Nuclear War's 
“Emergency Fund.” The Fund will help 
“any individual who through opposing 
nuclear weapons finds himself in financial 
need not adequately covered by existing 
state benefits.” 


* * * 


Readers of our Diary column will notice 
that the next sitting of the London local 
Tribunal will be next Thursday instead of 
as usual on Friday. 


Disown Dulles _ ,,2. Sec 


of threats, the Western Powers would be 
acting more reasonably if they did recog- 
nise the East German Government and ad- 
vised Dr, Adenauer to do the same. Such 
recognition would be the first step towards 
an overall solution of the problem of Ger- 
many, and it would appear to us that the 
future of Berlin can only be reasonably and 
peace fully settled within a solution for the 
German problem as a whole.” 


Discussions representatives of the British 
pacifist movement had had with the Soviet 
Peace Committee and Mr. Khrushchov 
made it clear that it would be possible to 
find a basis for discussion between East and 
West on the problem of European security. 


The letter concluded by hoping that, as 
a result of his forthcoming visit, Mr. Mac- 
millan would “have the opportunity of 
understanding more clearly the actual posi- 
tion which the Soviet Government is pre- 
pared to take,” and that he would “ become 
more convinced of the possibility of settling 
the German and other problems by nego- 
tiation.” 


VOTE NOT A PENNY 
FOR NUCLEAR WAR 


—-Direct Action Committee to MPs 


TTHE DIRECT ACTION COMMITTEE AGAINST NUCLEAR WAR 
HAS WRITTEN TO EVERY MP ASKING HIM, IF HE BELIEVES 
IN NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT, TO VOTE AGAINST THE DEFENCE 


ESTIMATES WHEN THEY ARE 


DISCUSSED IN THE HOUSE OF 


COMMONS IN A FEW WEEKS. A FURTHER LETTER HAS BEEN 
SENT TO THOSE MPS WHO ARE KNOWN TO BE SYMPATHETIC 
TO NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT SUGGESTING THAT A MOTION BE 


TABLED IN ADVANCE OF THE DEBATE GN 


THE DEFENCE 


ESTIMATES PRCPOSING THAT ALL FURTHER PROVISION FOR 
NUCLYAR WEAPONS BE REMOVED. 


The Direct Action Committee be- 
lieves that if a grou: of MPs did vote 
against the Estimwes their action 
would have a considerable impact on 
public opinion in this country and 
abroad. 

In a circular that they have sent to their 
supporters the Committee say, “ Since in- 
dividual MPs are likely to be brought under 
considerable pressure to retract, and since 
it will need a good deal of courage to vote 
against the Estimates and risk a Parlia- 
mentary career, we hope that they will be 
given cvidence of the warm support they 
would command if they took this step. 

“We should be glad if supporters and 
especially those in the constituencies of 
sympathetic MPs were to write letters en- 
couraging them to vote against the Esti- 
mates and assuring them of support. We 
should also be glad if groups and individuals 
would go and lobby one of these MPs in 
advance of the Defence Estimates. In par- 
ticular we very much hope that those who 
are Labour Party members will indicate 
their support for Labour MPs taking a 
conscientious stand against the Bomb.” 

The Committee proposes to arrange a 
lobby of the House of Commons on the 
night that the Estimates are discussed. 

In order to publicise the idea as wideiy 
as possible the Committee is arranging for 
leaflets to be distributed at underground 
stations in London on the Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday preceding the lobby. 

Anybody who can help in any way in 
this activity is asked. to contact the Com- 
mittee at 344 Seven Sisters Road, N.4. (STA 
7062). 

The Campaign to get voters to withhold 
their votes where there is no candidate 
standing in an election who will vote 


against nuclear weapons began at Swaffham 
on Saturday (a by-election is due in the 
S.-W. Norfolk area soon). The Direct 


Action Committee held a meeting in Swaff- 
ham market place and then began can- 
vassing. 

Canvassing Wi:l continue in the area dur- 
ing the coming week-ends. The Committee 
asks for as many supporters as possible to 
help in this work. 

This Saturday (to-morrow) canvassers will 
meet outside Downham Market Station at 
11.30 a.m. (a convenient train leaves Liver- 
pool Street at 8.24 a.m.) Overnight accom- 
modation for the canvassers has been 
arranged. 

The Committee is also making a special 
appeal to school teachers who are on half 
term holiday next Monday and Tuesday to 
help on those days with canvassing. 


[ FROM 


Virginia schools integrate ,2.."” 


shut last autumn. the student council of 
Granby High School organised a protest 
meeting nearby. Two big banners were dis- 
played : ‘‘We Want School to Open” and 
“We Want Our Education.” 


Protest line 


Students stood in line to sign a protest to 
the Governor. Tom Wininger, captain of 
the football team, expressed the viewpoint 
that nearly all of his team members wanted 
school to open regardless of wke:her 
Negroes were admitted or not. 

Crystalising this opposition to Goveraor 

Almond's “massive resistance”  pro- 

gramme was the New Year's Day © Praycr 

Pilgrimage for Public Schools,” which 

drew over 2,000 protesters to Richmond, 

the state capital. 

“Passive Resistance Opposes Virginia’s 
Massive Resistance * was the apt headline 
on a story in one southern newspaper. For 
the demonsiration was one of non-violence. 
Its chief mobiliser was Rev. Wyatt Tee 
Walker, a Petersburg minister who is a 
close friend of Martin Luther King, Negro 
leader of non-violence. Its sponsor was the 
Congress of Rac:al Equality (CORE), a 
small organisation whose use of non- 
violence against racial discrimination ante- 
dates Kings, 

The state branch of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of. Coloured 
People (NAACP), which heads the legal 
struggle, co-operated in the mobilisation. 
Rev. Walker, along with Gordon R. Carey, 


CORE field secretary, worked 12-hour days 
contacting other ministers throughout the 
state, sending out mailbags, soliciting en- 
aorsemen:s, 

Al'hough the country’s leading newspapers 
treated the Pilgrimage as a routine event, it 
was precedent-setting in several respects. 
First, it took place—-not in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, etc.; where the bg 
civil rights rallies have been held in the 
past—but in a Southern city. 


The Pilgrimage 


Secondly, it was the biggest civil rights 
rally to be held in the South. The sizeable 
turn-out was realised despite the fact that 
Participants were Virginians only, and that 
there were no big names civil rights steakers 
as those featured at similar rallies in 
Northern cities. 

Participants came to Richmond from 
every part of the state—mostly by car pool, 
but also by bus and train. While the vast 
majority of the demonstrators were Negroes 
there were some whites. Also, the speakers’ 
panel at the meeting prec eding the march 
to the State Capitol was inter-racial 

The Pilgrimage concluded on the Canitol 
steps where the demonstrators stood in 
silent protest in the rain (front page picture), 
Governor Almond refused to meet with 
their spokesmen. He excused himself on 
the grounds that New Year is a legal holi- 
day and he was busy elsewhere. But rather 
than detracting from the Pilgrimage the 
Governor's snub emphasised its urgency. 


rg HE Second World War was respon- 
i sible for introducing a phraseology 
designed to cover up and play down 
unpalatable and alarming facts. State- 
ments officially issued in regard to 
air-raids were worded to give an 
imoression that nothing very disastrous 
had happened. 

“Loss of life was negligible,” became a 
common phrase, and the fact that those 
“negligible lives” were men, women and 
children buried under the rubble of their 
homes or offices, blasted or burned to death 
in the streets or underground railways was 
thereby slightly glossed over. Those who 
were bereaved were perhaps too stricken, 
or too busy “taking it,” to pay much 
attention to these repetitious lies. No life 
is “negligible” to those who love. 

It also became necessary to disguise the 
number of lives lost at sea, and therefore, 
casualty lists, such as appeared in the 
newspapers every day during the First 
World War, were discontinued and human 
lives were transformed into tonnage; so 
many thousand tons were sunk, not so 
many men and boys drowned in icy waters 
or shark-infested seas, or blown to pieces 
cn decks swept by high explosive. 

Men, women and children homeless, and 
perhaps wounded, burned, and blinded, be- 
came ‘the bombed out” who, of course, 
were going to be looked after, and con- 
sciences could be assuaged by _putting_a 
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peo IN EY 


By Sybil Morrison 


DETERRENT 


The country needs to prepare for limited war with the same care that 
it has prepared for the global war which the deterrent is intended to prevent. 


—QUESTIONS ON Derence, Daily Telegraph, February 9, 1959. 


piece of silver into a box for a Lord 
Mayor's Fund. Everywhere the official 
policy was to “play down,” and not Iet 
the full effect of the holocaust be known. 

Now that the H-bomb, nuclear warhead 
rockets, and other monstrous missiles 
designed to destroy millions instead of 
thousands at a time, have come to be 
known, not as the immoral and appalling 
weapons that they are, but as THe DETER- 
RENT, it is possible see exactly the same 
pattern emerging. 

The horrible consequences of these 
weapons are known, or at any rate can be 
foretold, simply by comparison with the 
atom bomb assault on Japan, but in case 
people should be afraid, as well they should 
be, it is much easier to have a nice, in- 
nocuous, soothing name for this dire and 
shocking war preparation. THe DETERRENT! 
No one need worry about something that 
will never be used, so it has been decided 
to give a mild and temperate name to 
war’s most horrible weapons 

It has been frequently said in the past 
that particular discoveries would deter war. 
Dynamite was so powerful and so destruc- 
tive it was prophesied wars would never 


again be fought; the aeroplane it was later 
asserted would be able to disarm at source, 
and nations would therefore be deterred 
from war. 

The truth is that so long as Governments 
rely upon war they will not be deterred 
by prophecies of disaster, and nations will 
naturally demand that they should be 
equipped with the best possible means of 
securing victory. 

It is not known, at the time of writing, 


what Mr. Duncan Sandys has up_ his 


military sleeve, but it seems fairly clear 
that he may be in trouble if he does not 
provide enough “cannon fodder” for the 
“limited wars ” with which the Government 
may be expected to reckon. 


It is to be assumed that Korea would 
come within the category of “limited war,” 
but those who were bereaved, those who 
saw their loved ones soaked in napalm, 
petrified and burning but still alive; those 
who sulfered this unspeakable torture; those 
who were blasted and blinded and burned 
are not very likely to think of it in terms 
of “limited” just because the whole world 
was not involved. 

This was war, and war cannot be limited 
to anything but death and disaster; more- 
over, it will never be stopped until people 
refuse any longer to tolerate it as a method. 
There is one deterrent to war, and one only, 
and that is to renounce it and abolish it. 


A really big Lobby on Cyprus? 


THURSDAY FEB. 25 all afternoon and early evening 


Organised by the M.C.F. and the Natonal Cypriot Con mittee 


WRITE NOW TO YOUR MP TO FIX AN APPOINTMENT 


We have special duplicated postcards fo this 


sent to ycu ,ree on ofp'icatior. 


Order some and get all your fricnds fixed up fcr this mtortant Lobby. 


ABANDON THE PARTITION PLAN ! 


END MILITARY GFERATIOKS FOR GOOD! 


NEGOTIATE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM WITH THE C/PRIOT PEOFLE! 
Movement for Colonial Freedom, 374 Gray’s inn Fd., W C.! (TEP. 1978) 


Go! 
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